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The Word-Processing Boom ° 


Jimmy Carter had a new crisis on his 
hands. The former President had begun 
writing his memoirs with an electronic word 
processor instead of the fountain pen he used 
for his White House letters—and he had 
accidentally lost two days’ worth of work. 
Carter frantically called his Lanier Business 
Products customer-service representative, 
Kay King, for help. She explained that the 
words Carter had keyed into the machine 
hadn't vanished completely. They were still 
stored in the system's memory and she told 
Carter how to recall them. But the ex-Presi- 
dent discovered that his word processor 
wasn't an entirely fail-safe mechanism. 
Later on, when he erased two pages before 
hitting the memory button, King said, sorry, 
the machine couldn’t bail him out. 


A retired President working in his office 
in Plains, Ga., has focused attention 
on the new world of word processors— 
essentially high-priced electric typewriters 
with video display screens. But thousands 
of other Americans, mostly secretaries, are 
using them, too. Executives believe that 
the souped-up typewriters will bring about 
huge productivity increases in their offices, 
and they are wildly ordering the machines 
despite prices that average $12,000 per 
system. ieee fer eee 

Word-processor sales will jump at an an- 
nual rate of about 30 per cent over the 
neat five years, says Charles I. Norris, of 
International Data Corp., a market-re- 
search company. The industry’s volume, 
he predicts, will soar from last year’s $2.1 
billion to $7.3 billion in 1985. More than 
[00 companies hope to win pieces of the 
ever-expanding pie, including current lead- 
ers such as International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., Wang Laboratories, Lanier, 
Exxon Office Systems, Xerox Corp. and 
Datapoint, — ye 

Newsrooms: There are two kinds of word 
processors: the “stand alone,” consisting 
of'a keyboard and from one to four display 
screens, and the “cluster,” a series of ter- 
minals—found largely in newsrooms—on 
which the written story is fed into a central 
computer, Most of the current business is 
in stand-alone processors—and these ma- 
chines initially seem enormously over- 
priced. A secretary, for example, types a 
letter on a keyboard and it is displayed 
on @ screen. She can then correct spelling 
mistakes, add or delete words or move 
around whole blocks of type—all at the 
touch of a key. The machine then prints 
out the finished letter. 

There are few savings in a single letter, 
but when a secretary has to type essentially 
the same letter several times, the efficiencies 
increase. With a word processor, she has 
to type the letter only once, then print as 
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many copies as she wants. If slight changes 
have to be made on each copy, she can 
do it in a fraction of the time it takes to 
retype the entire letter. Legal secretaries, 
who have to type hundreds of pages of 
pleadings, find word processors particular- 
ly helpful. “A secretary’s productivity can 
be increased 25 to 200 per cent with a word 
processor, depending on how much typing 
she does,” says Dan McGlaughlin, vice 


president of IBM’s office-products division. 


The newest machines are even more ver- 
satile. IBM’s new Displaywriter, for in- 
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has had such problems. Analysts say Exxon 
let short-term profit considerations inter- 


fere with its long-term goals and fell behind 


in developing new systems. The company 
has come out with a new Vydec unit, how- 
ever, and says that its over-all sales were 
up 50 per cent last year. 

Attack: Similarly, IBM, which at first 
dominated word processing, has lost its 
leading position to upstart Wang, which 
has grown into a $543 million-sales com- 
pany. Wang is now attacking IBM’s Dis- 
playwriter with a new word processor sell- 
ing for just $7,500, and executive yice 
president John Cunningham predicts 
Wang’s sales this year will exceed $1 billion. 
“Just because you’re small doesn’t mean 
that you’re not going to succeed,” says Le- 
ellen Spelman, a securities analyst with 
Martin Simpson & Co. “The companies 


Carter at his video screen: Losing two days’ work on 
his electronic memoirs : 


“dictionary” available in six languages, the 
machine checks copy for misspellings at 
the rate of ten seconds a page. Words that 
are misspelled, or not in the dictionary, 


are highlighted. Smallish Compucorp of 
Los Angeles upstaged giant TEM <a pice 
U an électronic dictionary of | million 
words that catches misspelled wordsrant 
COtrects them, “a tere 
The next breakthrough will occur when 
word processors are connected to data- 
processing systems, allowing companies to 
link work stations around the country in 
a single communications network. Instead 
of mailing many copies of the same memo, 
for example, a secretary will be able to 
send it instantly to its various destinations 
by telephone wire or satellite. 


As the technology proliferates, so does - 


the competition. And it’s not necessarily 
the giant companies that win out. At least 
one major firm has failed to keep its prod- 


‘ucts up to date. Exxon, which earlier set 


industry standards with its Vydec machine, 


that aren’t innovative are the ones that will 
die.” In other words, companies that pro- 
mote productivity in the workplace will 
survive only if they themselves remain cre- 
ative and ultra-efficient. 


LEONARD GLYNN with MARC FRONS in New York, 
HOLLY MORRIS in Atlanta and DIANE WEATHERS 
in Boston 


General Electric’s 
New Hi-Tech Boss 


John F. Welch Jr. has bolted up the or- 
ganization chart at giant General Electric 
Co. like a man who backed into an open 
socket. Still only 45, the son of a New Eng- 
land railroad conductor, he has managed 
GE’s plastics and chemicals divisions, its 


mammoth appliance business and its multi- » 


billion-dollar financial-services subsidiary. 
‘Everything he’s touched at GE, he’s left 
in super shape,” says an admiring Wall 
Street analyst. Welch has always made clear 


